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A. 

Appel,  T.,  D.D.,  article  by,  147. 

Arnot’s,  W.,  Autobiography,  noticed, 
589. 

Aristotle,  article  on,  by  D.  McGregor 
Means,  255 ;  endurance  the  best 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  a  work, 

,  255 ;  value  of  Aristotle’s  works, 
256;  meritsof  his  Ethics,  257  ;  the 
best  text-book  on  ethics,  258  ;  the 
tone  of  Aristotle’s  writings  scien¬ 
tific,  judicial,  258  ;  the  Ethics 
thoroughly  practical,  259 ;  the 
question  of  free-will  in  Aristotle’s 
opinion  may  be  ignored,  259  ;  the 
question  should  be  discussed  in 
professedly  theological  or  meta¬ 
physical  works,  262;  Kant’s  teach¬ 
ings  on  this  subject,  263;  the 
framework  of  ethics  remains  very 
nearly  as  constructed  by  Aristotle, 
265 ;  the  doctrine  of  nnal  causes 
as  set  forth  by  Edwards,  265 ;  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Edwards,  266 ;  what  is 
virtue,  267 ;  love  to  being,  a  habit, 
268;  the  proportionality  of  this 
love  constitutes  virtue,  269 ;  sin 
consists  in  the  perversity  of  the 
will,  270;  the  perversity  of  the 
reason,  270;  selfishness,  why  sin¬ 
ful,  272 ;  Aristotle  maintained  the 
principle  of  love  to  being  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  quantity,  274 ;  virtue 
consists  not  in  the  proportion  it¬ 
self,  but  in  choosing  according  to 
this  fitness,  275;  the  definition  of 
virtue  given  by  Aristotle  formal, 
that  of  Edwards  material,  276; 
God  not  the  most  selfish  being, 
277;  Edwards’s  definition  of  self- 
love,  277;  similarity  of  Edwards’s 
view  to  that  of  Aristotle,  279; 
honorable  conduct  a  good  in  itself, 
281 ;  the  virtuous  man,  one  who 
so  acts  as  to  promote  the  highest 
good  of  all,  283 ;  self-love  in  the 
bad  sense  taking  the  greater  share 
of  money  or  pleasures,  283 ;  true 
freedom,  freedom  from  the  control 


of  the  appetites,  284 ;  Kant’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  Eudemonism,  285  ; 
Kant’s  misrepresentation  of  the 
view  of  utilitarians,  285 ;  Aris¬ 
totle’s  discussion  of  the  question 
of  pleasure,  287 ;  Aristotle  onljr 
implies  what  Kant  makes  promi¬ 
nent,  288 ;  the  works  both  of  Ar¬ 
istotle  and  Kant  needed,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  other,  289. 

Assyriology,  a  Criticism,  article  on, 
by  O.  D.  Miller,  696 ;  allusion  to 
an  article  of  Prof,  de  Lagarde, 
696 ;  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
successful  study  of  the  cuneiform 
texts,  696 ;  the  reading  of  names, 
persons,  places,  etc.,  697 ;  ideo- 
graphy  and  the  utility  of  cunei¬ 
form  studies  to  the  biblical  scholar, 
698 ;  the  words  Tigris  and  Nabu- 
chodnosar,  699 ;  necessity  for  pa¬ 
tient  study  of  the  texts,  699 ;  edit¬ 
orial  note  and  reply,  700;  article 
by  Prof.  Noldeke,  700. 

August  Tholuck,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Archibald  Duff,  Jr.,  179. 

B. 

Bearing  of  Recent  ScientificThought 
on  Theology,  article  on  the,  by 
Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  46 ;  real 
progress  in  one  department  a  gain 
to  every  other  department,  46 ; 
progress  on  every  line  of  investi¬ 
gation  sooner  or  later  reaches  the 
unknown,  47;  in  all  branches  of 
science  assumptions  have  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  what  is  un¬ 
known,  47 ;  a  certain  realm  of 
truth  which  has  its  scientific,  as 
well  as  its  theological  aspects,  48 ; 
indebtedness  of  theology  and  sci¬ 
ence  to  each  other  in  the  past,  49 ; 
theology  unable  before  the  rise  of 
physical  science  to  avoid  spiecu- 
lating  on  what  lay  beyond  its 
proper  domain,  50;  points  in  which 
science  is  aiding  theolc^ ;  it  has 
shown  that  there  are  certain  un¬ 
changeable  principles  by  which  the 
whole  cosmos  is  governed,  51 ;  the 
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existence  of  a  fixed  order  in  na¬ 
ture  alwajrs  one  of  the  data  of  a 
just  tbeolof^,  53 ;  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  true  person¬ 
ality  of  the  supreme  God,  55 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the 
Creator  in  his  works,  56  ;  nor  with 
the  doctrine  that  the  course  of 
nature  may  be  modified  by  intel¬ 
ligence  and  skill,  57;  the  great 
gain  which  theology  has  thus  re¬ 
ceived,  58 ;  the  bearing  of  this  on 
the  subject  of  miracles,  58 ;  the 
tendency  of  scientific  thought  not 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  intelligent  God,  60 ;  it  is  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  Gofl’s 
being  only  an  omnipotent  man, 
62 ;  the  revelation  of  God  to  man 
necessarily  partial  and  anthropo¬ 
morphic,  62;  science  does  away 
with  the  objection  that  the  later 
revelation  is  fuller  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  than  the  earlier,  63 ;  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  63  ;  logical 
evolution  properly  defined  as  unity 
of  thought,  64 ;  material  evolution, 
65 ;  its  bearing  on  theology,  66 ; 
the  question  between  evolution 
and  anti-evolution  the  same  as 
that  between  mediate  and  imme¬ 
diate  creation,  67;  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  views  of  evolution  do  not 
militate  against  any  theological 
tenet,  68 ;  logical  evolution  thor¬ 
oughly  in  accordance  with  theolo¬ 
gical  teaching  and  in  many  ways 
helpful  to  it,  69 ;  the  position  of 
theology  that  the  true  cause  must 
be  sought  lor  above  and  beyond 
nature,  69;  a  true  cause  in  the 
origination  of  action  by  men,  70  ; 
man’s  power  is  nothing  except  as  it 
coincides  with  the  working  of  a 
higher  power,  70;  scientists  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  ultimate 
causes  of  nature’s  action  are  far 
beyond  all  scientific  ken,  71;  God 
the  cause  of  all  that  is,  73 ;  theo¬ 
logical  argument  must  rest  mainly 
on  historic  and  subjective  evi¬ 
dence,  74. 

Beecher’s,  Edward,  History  of  Opin¬ 
ions  on  Retribution,  noticed,  580. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures,  noticed. 
Biology,  206  ;  Orthodoxy,  780. 


Bowen’s  Modem  Philosophy,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

Brown,  W.  B.,  D.D-,  article  by,  552. 

C. 

Cave’s  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Sacri¬ 
fice,  noticed,  208. 

Century  of  War  and  its  Lesson,  A; 
article  on,  by  Samuel  Osgood, 
D.D.,  93 ;  great  progress  in  peace, 
93 ;  the  war-maKing  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  94 ;  &>pe  of  happy 
changes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  94 ;  three  groups  of  wars, 
94 ;  the  good  arising  from  such 
wars,  95  ;  evils  of  these  wars,  96 ; 
the  war-spirit  immoral,  101 ;  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  coming  century,  101 ; 
there  is  justice  between  nations  as 
between  individuals,102 ;  progress 
in  learning  this  truth,  103 ;  the 
need  of  moral  and  active  force, 
104 ;  the  organization  of  peace 
alike  between  classes  and  nations, 
107 ;  the  duty  of  individuals  in 
regard  to  this,  108  ;  the  aspect  of 
the  war  question  at  the  present 
time,  110;  state  of  things  in  our 
own  country  111 ;  in  Europe,  112. 

Christian  Perfection,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Albrecht  Ritschl,  656 ; 
Christianity  distinguished  from 
polytheism  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  656 ;  from  Romanism, 
657 ;  what  the  atonement  effects, 
657 ;  the  title,Christian  Perfection, 
at  variance  with  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  imperfection,  659 ;  men 
have  still  a  religious  perfection, 
660  ;  the  possibility  of  perfection 
the  condition  of  the  activity  of  the 
will,  661 ;  Christian  perfection  ap¬ 
propriated  by  monasticisra,  662; 
method  by  which  the  reformers 
would  overthrow  the  claims  of 
monastic  perfection,  664;  perfec¬ 
tion  legitimate  and  useful,  665 ; 
the  spirit  of  man  strives  after 
completion  through  God,  666  ;  the 
belief  that  the  world  is  essentially 
one  whole  originates  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  tendency  and  a  religious 
need,  667 ;  the  conception  of  the 
world  established  on  two  founda¬ 
tions,  668  ;  duty  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  to  become  a  complete  v.  hole, 
669 ;  faithfulness  to  the  particular 
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calling  in  which  each  man  finds 
himself  placed,  669  ;  we  should 
seek  in  devotion  to  these  individ¬ 
ual  callings  to  make  our  life-work 
complete,  672;  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Christian  perfection,  673  ; 
men  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
independence  as  regards  our  nat¬ 
ural  existence,  675;  every  man 
can  lift  himself  up  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  is  a  complete  individ¬ 
ual,  676;  Christian  humility  and 
patience,  677;  reconciliation  of 
this  truth  with  our  confession  that 
we  always  leave  something  un¬ 
done,  679. 

Christ’s  Words  on  the  Duration  of 
Future  Punishment,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Cephas  Kent,  290 ;  meaning 
of  Christ’s  words  to  be  ascertained, 
290;  the  meaning  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
alone,  291 ;  meaning  of  ohis?,  293; 
its  meaning  will  fix  that  of  auuv, 
293  ;  invariably  respects  duration, 
293 ;  is  used  in  Scripture  in  senses 
directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
294 ;  never  used  to  denote  a  lim¬ 
ited  perioil,  295  ;  it  has  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  eternal  or  everlasting  except 
in  cases  where  it  must  denote  a 
limited  duration,  296  ;  meaning  of 
altittv  and  aiuvio?,  296 ;  the  syno- 
nyine  of  Dhis,296;  neither  of  these 
words  ever  used  to  denote  a  period 
of  definite  limits,  298 ;  if  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  endless  happiness  is  taught 
so  is  that  of  endless  misery,  300 ; 
story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
301 ;  language  of  our  Saviour  in 
other  places,  302. 

Christ  and  Paul,  article  on,  by  J.  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  425 ;  differences 
between  Christ  and  Paul  as  to  the 
mode  of  setting  forth  the  truth, 
425  ;  general  characteristics  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  425 ;  general 
characteristics  of  Paul’s  method, 
427 ;  way  of  accounting  for  these 
differences,  427;  the  theory  of  a 

Srogress  of  revelation  in  the  New 
'estanieht  not  tenable,  429 ;  a 
failure  to  discriminate  the  object 
of  Christ’s  teaching  from  that  of 
Paul,  430  ;  the  difference  between 


these  accounts  for  the  difference 
as  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  430 ; 
the  objection  that  Paul  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  431 ;  evi¬ 
dence  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  Paul  had  the  Jews 
specially  in  view,  433 ;  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  433 ;  the 
superiority  of  the  priestho^  of 
Christ  to  that  of  Aaron,  434 ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  435;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  436 ;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  arguments  to 
refute  Judaizing  errors,  437 ;  con¬ 
tends  principally  with  the  errors 
of  excessive  reliance  on  the  law 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with 
God,  438 ;  pre-ordination  and  de¬ 
crees,  439 ;  Paul’s  mode  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  truth  to  the  Jews  not 
suited  to  the  Gentiles,  441 ;  the 
felt  want  of  forgiveness  and  peace 
with  God,  442  ;  Paul’s  special  ob¬ 
ject  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  Jews 
explains  his  logical  and  systematic 
present.ation  of  the  trutlis  of  the 
Gospel,  445 ;  the  evidence  of  the 
pre-eminent  character  of  Christ’s 
teaching,  446  ;  Christ  no  Jew,  but 
represented  our  common  human¬ 
ity,  446;  in  his  preaching  no 
prominence  given  to  doctrines 
peculiarly  related  to  the  Jews, 
447 ;  all  great  truths  manifold  and 
many-sided,  448 ;  the  truth,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  fully  expressed 
even  in  the  words  of  inspiration, 
449;  the  truth  of  the  spiritual 
world  cannot  be  adequately  sys¬ 
tematized,  449 ;  Christ’s  figurative 
mode  of  teaching,  450;  reasons 
why  the  discrimination  between 
Christ’s  and  Paul’s  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  not  made  at  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  451 ;  consequences  of  the 
systematizing  tendency  disastrous, 
453;  the  hostile  sects  to  which 
Protestantism  has  given  birth,  454 ; 
the  character  of  the  preaching 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  the  reformation,  455  ;  it  has 
represented  Paul’s  mode  rather 
than  Christ’s,  456 ;  this  mode  stjon 
lost  its  power,  457;  need  of  another 
reformation,  458;  the  new  reformer 
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will  preach  in  Christ’s  manner 
rather  than  Paul’s,  460. 

Churches,  Organic  Union  of,  article 
on,  391. 

Clark’s  Visions,  noticed,  790. 

Concept  of  God  as  the  Ground  of 
Progress,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
George  T.  Ladd,  619 ;  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  former  articles,  619;  the 
idea  of  God  underlying  all  forms 
of  progress,  620 ;  the  ends  to  be 
gained  by  noticing  this  truth,  621; 
the  elements  of  progress  grounded 
in  the  idea  of  God,  622 ;  the  facts 
of  progress  grounded  in  the  reality 
of  God,  623 ;  the  progress  of  the 
universe  grounded  in  God,  624 ; 
the  one  force  which  pushes  for¬ 
ward  the  movement  of  human 
thought,  625 ;  the  law  of  progress 
thought  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  evolution,625; 
all  that  is  known  to  be  true  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  proves  God 
to  be  the  ground  of  evolution,  626  ; 
the  real  elements  of  the  progress 
of  the  universe,  627 ;  the  cognition 
of  motion,  627 ;  force  the  cause  of 
movements,  629 ;  force  must  exist 
outside  of  material  atoms,  630; 
force  lies  in  the  will,  631;  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  idea  of  evolution, 
therefore,  in  the  idea  of  God,  632; 
modern  scientists  refuse  to  admit 
this,  632;  men  obliged  to  come 
back  to  the  universal  Thinker, 
633 ;  will  as  having  its  ground  in 
the  idea  of  God,  634 ;  the  idea  of 
progress  grounding  itself  in  the 
idea  of  God  as  connected  with 
final  purpose,  635  ;  the  mind  will 
seek  for  a  final  purpose,  636  ; 
final  purposes  ground  themselves 
where  efficient  causes  do,  638 ; 
evolution  silent  as  to  the  question. 
What  the  ruling  final  purpose  is, 
639 ;  the  ideal  elements  of  progress 
all  grounded  in  a  personal  God, 
640 ;  some  scienees  grounded  in 
the  same  idea  of  G(M,  641  ;  the 
philosophy  of  science  leads  us  to 
the  idea  of  God,  643 ;  close  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion  have  always  stood,  644; 
legitimate  ground  for  the  skepti¬ 
cism  of  science, 645;  logic  grounded 


in  the  idea  of  God,  646 ;  l(^c  de¬ 
mands  a  universe  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  thought,  647 ;  logic 
stretches  after  a  universal  reason, 
647 ;  human  thought  always  to¬ 
wards  a  goal,  648 ;  the  idea  of  God 
has  its  ground  in  metaphysics  and 
logic,  649 ;  the  ground  of  all  the 
sciences  is  the  idea  of  the  reality 
of  Gk)d,  651 ;  human  feeling  leacw 
us  to  the  idea  of  God,  652 ;  psy¬ 
chology  has  its  ground  in  God, 
653;  the  science  of  ethics  shows 
us  the  true  idea  of  God,  654. 

Controversy  among  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  on  the  Proper  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Words  God  and 
Spirit  into  Chinese,  The,  article 
by  S.  Wells  Williams,  D.D.,  732 ; 
list  of  books  and  articles  relating 
to  the  controversy,  732;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  a  very  important  one,  733 ; 
its  origin,  734 ;  history  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  736 ;  peculiar  difficulties 
in  the  Chinese  in  the  way  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  terms,  737 ;  statement  of 
the  precise  matter  in  dispute,  738 ; 
the  main  arguments  for  each  word, 
739;  Dr.  Medhurst’s  argument  .In 
favor  of  Shangti,  740 ;  particular 
points  as  sustained  by  quotations, 
741 ;  argument  that  Ti  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  generic  term  for  God,  74  2; 
Ti  as  used  in  Hwangti  for  empe¬ 
ror,  743 ;  comparison  of  Ti  with 
Shin,  744 ;  the  use  of  Tien-ti  as  a 
synonyme  of  Shangti,  745 ;  Mr. 
Doty  in  defence  of  the  view  of 
Medhurst,  746 ;  proposal  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  word  Aloha  as  the  name 
for  God,  746  ;  Bishop  Boone’s  ar¬ 
gument  for  Shangti  as  the  only 
proper  rendering  of  elohim  and 
theos,  748 ;  work  of  John  Bowring 
on  the  subject,  748  ;  works  of  Sir 
G.  T.  Staunton,  of  T.  W.  Meller, 
and  Dr.  Smith,  749 ;  Dr.  Legge’s 
arguments  to  prove  that  Shangti 
is  the  name  of  the  true  God  in 
Chinese,  750 ;  the  meanings  of  the 
word  Shin,  750;  denies  that  Shangti 
is  a  propier  name,  752 ;  reason  why 
other  beings  than  Jehovah  have 
been  called  elohim  and  theos,  753 ; 
application  of  the  first  command¬ 
ment,  754  ;  other  works  of  Dr. 
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Legge  on  the  8u^ect,755 ;  reasons 
for  rejecting  Shangti,  Ti,  and 
Tienti  as  the  proper  renderings 
of  elohim  and  theos,  757 ;  Bishop 
Boone’s  Essays,  758;  the  main 
object  of  the  Christian  missionary 
to  teach  monotheism,  758 ;  no 
Chinese  writer  states  the  self-ex¬ 
istence  of  God  from  all  eternity, 
759 ;  Shangti  not  a  relative  but 
an  absolute  term,  760;  answer  of 
Bisho|)  Boone  to  the  postulate  that 
God  is  a  relative  term,  761 ; 
Shangti  a  proper  name,  not  a 

•  generic  term,  762 ;  ideas  of  the 
common  people  as  to  Shangti, 762 ; 
Shangti  a  compound  as  well  as  a 
relative  term,  764 ;  the^  modern 
thoughts  of  the  Chinese  to  be 
combatted,  767;  the  example  of 
such  men  as  have  taught  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God,  768 ;  the  evil  which 
would  have  resulted  had  Baal 
been  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  769;  an  absolute  term  yet 
needed  to  denote  the  true  God, 
771 ;  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Shin  very  likely  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  7  7  2 ;  the  words  shin  and  ling 
can  come  to  be  used  in  the  right 
senses,  7  74 ;  the  use  of  these  words 
in  Japan,  774. 

Cowles,  Prof.  Heniy,  article  by,  514. 

Cowles’s  Book  of  Job,  noticed,  583. 

Cunningham’s,  Dr.  W.,  Theological 
Lectures,  noticed,  783. 

Curtiss’s  Levitical  Priests,  noticed, 
398. 

D.  ' 

Darwinism,  Pamphlets  on,  noticed, 
197. 

Doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould, 
681 ;  origin  of  the  Christian  life, 
681 ;  nature  of  the  Christian  moral 
state,  682 ;  James’s  doctrine  of  sin, 
684 ;  nature  of  Christian  holiness, 
684 ;  necessity  of  consistency  be¬ 
tween  the  inward  and  the  outward 
in  Christian  character,  685 ; 
the  view  of  James  identical  with 
that  of  Peter,  687 ;  obedience  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  688  ;  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  Christian  life,  689 ; 
the  relations  of  the  Christian’s 
character  to  his  future  state,  689 ; 


the  new  moral  nature  the  work  of 
-  God,  690 ;  works  alone  do  not 
save,  691 ;  the  faith  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  works  unreal,693 ; 
theology  of  James,  694 ;  only  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  mentioned, 
694 ;  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  695. 

Duff,  Prof.  A.,  articles  by,- 179,  188, 
544. 

E. 

Eadie’s  Commentary  on  Thessalon- 
ians,  noticed,  584. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  461 ;  events 
of  his  life,  461 ;  his  fame  as  a 
physician,  461 ;  his  “  Zobnomia, 
or  the  Laws  of  Life,  462;  “  Bo- 
tanicGarden,”  462 ;  prose  volumes 
upon  Zobnomia  and  Phytologia, 
463  ;  some  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  Zobnomia,  464  ;  instinct 
almost  identical  with  forethought, 
466 ;  the  circulatory  system,  467  ; 
his  classification  of  diseases,  467 ; 
generation,  468 ;  an  enumeration 
of  diseases,  470;  why  Darwin’s 
classification  has  been  foi^otten, 
470 ;  it  proceeded  in  the  method  of 
Bacon’s  deduction,  471 ;  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  a  disease  consist¬ 
ing  in  its  proximate  cause,  472; 
the  great  a  priori  argument  of 
Darwin  the  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  evolution,  473;  the 
two  facts  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  transformation  of  species 
rests  illusory,  474  ;  geometrical 
illustration,  475  ;  the  value  of  Dar¬ 
winism  as  a  mnemonic,  476 ;  origin 
of  the  sense  of  beautpr,  477;  the 
pleasure  given  by  music,  477 ;  Dr. 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution 
closely  connected  with  his  classi¬ 
fication  of  diseases,  480. 

Extent  of  Inspiration,  The,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould,  326 ; 
demand  for  a  re-statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  326 ;  the 
scientific  meth(M  of  investigation 
has  not  been  carefully  followed, 
328 ;  doubts  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  inspiration,  329 ;  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Genesis,  335 ;  is 
the  Bible  true  in  what  it  says  of 
scientific  matters  at  all  ?  340 ; 
science  and  revelation  sulistan- 
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tially  harmonious,  S41  ;  special 
points  which  God’s  testimonies 
in  nature  have  made  clear,  342 ; 
the  account  of  the  creation  in¬ 
spired  if  any  part  of  the  Bible  is, 
343 ;  the  question  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible -history,  344 ; 
unity  of  the  human  race,  345; 
general  facta  in  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  Bible-history,  347  ;  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  error  and  facilities  for 
acorrectjudgmentlarge,348;  in¬ 
fallibility  not  claimed,  349;  the 
theory  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
only  religious  truth,  and  inspired 
only  here,  not  tenable  on  inductive 
grounds,  350. 

F. 

Farrar’s  Eternal  Hope,  noticed,  779. 

Fisher’s  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  202. 

Flugel’s  Problems  of  Philosophy, 
noticed,  571. 

Foster,  Rev.  F.  H.,  article  by,  353. 

Fournie’s  Essai  de  Psychologie,  no¬ 
ticed,  575. 

French  Works,  noticed,  570. 

Froude’s  Life  and  Times  of  Becket, 
noticed,  589. 

Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
as  Revealed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Henry  Cowles, 
514;  two  points  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  reveal  the  future  doom 
of  the  wicked,  514  ;  the  real  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  attempt,  515 ;  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  some  word  which  has 
a  meaning  in  our  earthly  exist¬ 
ence  and  apply  it  to  the  world  to 
come,  515;  the  word  “death” 
fitly  used,  516;  did  the  writers 
and  first  readers  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  believe  in  a  future  exist¬ 
ence?  517;  thinking  men  believe 
in  a  future  state  naturally,  518; 
the  first  readers  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  believed  in  a  future  exist¬ 
ence,  519;  the  case  of  Enoch  and 
the  early  patriarchs,  520 ;  testi¬ 
mony  of  Moses,  520  ;  did  the  i 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
lieve  the  future  misery  of  the 
wicked,  523 ;  consideration  of  spe-» 
cial  words,  523 ;  which  way  does 
the  soul  go  after  death,  525 ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  Sheol,  526  ;  the  home  and 


doom  of  the  lost,  527 ;  used  for  a 
great  calamity,  527 ;  special  facts, 
528 ;  significance  of  these  events, 
530 ;  certain  special  passages, 531 ; 
light  reflected  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  upon  the  Old,  535 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  leading  Jewish 
mind  as  to  future  punishment, 
536 ;  certain  objections  and  mis¬ 
apprehensions,  540. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  F.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
46. 

German  Works,  noticed,  197,  570. 

Godet’s  Commentary  on  John,  no¬ 
ticed,  400. 

Gould,  Prof.,  articles  by,  326,  681. 

H. 

Harms’s  Philosophy  in  its  History, 
noticed,  572. 

Hedge’s  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  noticed, 
587. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  articles  by,  461, 
708. 

Horae  Samaritanae,  or  a  Collection 
of  Various  Readings  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  Pentateuch  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  and  other  An¬ 
cient  Versions,  articles  on,  by  Rev. 
B.  Pick,  76, 309.  Texts  in  Num¬ 
bers,  76;  in  Deuteronomy,  309. 

Huntington’s  Fitness  of  Christianity 
for  Man,  noticed,  585. 

I. 

Illustrated  Sermons,  or  Truth  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Eye,  article  on,  by 
W.  B.  Brown,  D.D.,  552 ;  the  eye 
more  important  than  the  ear,  552 ; 
the  eye  should  be  addressed  in 
preaching,  552;  subjects  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  eye,  554  ; 
a  philosophic  basis  in  the  soul  for 
pictorial  representation,555;  God’s 
method  of  teaching  truth  as  seen 
in  the  material  world,  55  7 ;  nature 
intended  to  be  man’s  great  teacher, 
558 ;  the  Scriptures  themselves  an 
illustration  of  teaching  by  pic¬ 
tures,  560 ;  the  Bible  a  reproduc- 
I  tion  of  real  pictures,  561 ;  the  New 
Testament  not  more  so  than  the 
Old,  563  ;  the  place  held  by  pic¬ 
torial  preaching  in  religious  his¬ 
tory,  565  ;  pictorial  preaching 
would  not  tend  to  ritualism,  567; 
the  pictorial  representations  used 
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should  really  mean  something,  567; 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  m  em- 
pWing  pictorial  illustration,  568. 

Is  ‘Eternal’  Punishment  Endless? 
article,  by  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster, 
353 ;  notice  of  Whiton’s  book, 
353 ;  meaning  of  amv,  354 ;  its 
connection  with  dei  proves  that  it 
is  a  time  word,  355 ;  meaning  of 
altovios,  eternal,  356  ;  Whiton’s 
wrong  reasoning  in  reference  to 
this,  357 ;  Tayler  Lewis’s  theory 
of  a  succession  of  aeons,  359 ;  the 
theory  lacks  evidence,  360 ;  lim¬ 
ited  meaning  of  ouuvioc,  363 ;  no 
word  secure  against  Whiton’s  rea¬ 
soning,  364 ;  alunvuKj  qualitative 
and  not  quantitative  in  its  mean¬ 
ing,  366  ;  the  impression  which  the 
Bible  makes  on  the  candid  reader 
in  regard  to  future  punishment, 
369;  the  day  of  jud^ent,  how 
much  of  a  finality,  370;  reference 
to  the  threat  of  death  in  the  case 
of  Adam,  371 ;  the  meaning  of 
no  passage  to  be  strained,  374 ; 
Whiton’s  theory  destroys  the 
whole  Bible,  375;  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation,  377 ;  sin  represented 
as  a  disease  wearing  the  sinner 
out,  378;  punishment  as  consist¬ 
ing  primarily  in  a  deeper  and 
deeper  involvement  in  sin,  379. 

Isocrates,  article  on,  by  Prof.  R.  D. 
C.  Robbins,  401 ;  his  birth,  401 ; 
his  contemporaries,  402 ;  his  child¬ 
hood  and  early  education,  402 ; 
his  condition  as  affected  by  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  404 ;  Isocrates 
as  teacher,  405 ;  his  first  formal 
8chool,405 ;  his  removal  to  Athens, 
406 ;  the  popularity  of  the  school, 
407 ;  at  nrst  averse  to  receiving 
pay,  408 ;  his  aim  as  a  teacher, 
409  ;  his  effort  to  make  his  school 
a  miniature  Athens,  411 ;  the  high 
estimate  in  which  Isocrates  hmd 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  411 ;  his  skill 
in  adapting  his  instruction  to  the 
character  of  his  pupils,  412 ;  would 
not  confine  his  pupils  to  one 
teacher  or  one  kind  of  learning, 
412;  Isocrates  as  an  author,  414; 
considered  spoken  language  as 
superior  to  written,  414 ;  to  labors 


to  acquire  a  finished  style  of  com¬ 
position,  415 ;  his  fearless  words  of 
admonition  to  kings,  41 7 ;  his  high 
aims  as  a  writer,  418 ;  the  style  of 
Isocrates,  420  ;  comparison  be¬ 
tween  his  style  and  that  of  Lysias, 
420;  Isocrates  unrivalled  as  to 
high-toned  sentiment,  422.  Objec¬ 
tions  to  Isocrates  as  a  writer  and 
teacher  in  his  own  age,  593 ; 
character  of  his  accusers,  594 ;  the 
main  objection  brought  against 
him  the  same  as  against  Socrates, 
594 ;  Isocrates’s  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  597 ;  the  relation  to  other 
countries  than  Greece,  597;  to 
other  Grecian  States  than  Athens, 
597 ;  his  patriotism  conspicuous 
in  his  influence  as  a  teacher,  599 ; 
su^cted  of  treason  on  the  ground 
of  his  inviting  Philip  to  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  united  Greece 
against  Persia,  599  ;  his  judgment 
of  Philip  different  from  that  of 
Demosthenes,  600;  the  political 
ethics  of  Isocrates,  601 ;  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  government,  602 ; 
the  advantageous  relation  to  each 
other  of  different  classes  in  society, 
603;  the  best  civil  polity  in  his 
estimation,  603 ;  his  advice  to  a 
king,  604 ;  to  those  who  occupy 
places* of  trust,  605;  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  citizens  the 
only  basis  of  government,  606; 
prefers  a  democracy,  608 ;  in  what 
sense  Isocrates  claimed  to  be  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  609  ;  what  he  means  by 
philosophy,  610  ;  the  moral  and 
practical  teachings  of  Isocrates, 
611 ;  his  works  abound  in  pre¬ 
cepts  of  morality,  611 ;  domestic 
and  private  life  of  Isocrates,  614  ; 
the  meridian  of  his  life,  6 1 5 ;  his  old 
age,  616 ;  his  death  and  burial,  617. 

J. 

Jehovah,  its  meaning,  article  on,  544. 

Joseph  Cook’s  Lectures  on  Biology 
and  Transcendentalism,  article  on, 
381. 

K. 

Kent,  Rev.  Cephas,  article  by,  290. 

Eingsley’s,Charles,  M. A.,  All  Saints’ 
Day,  and  other  Sermons,  noticed, 
787. 
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Elopper’s  Commentary  on  Second 
Corinthians,  noticed,  198. 

L. 

Lacroix,  Prof.,  articles  by,  209,  301. 

Ladd,  Rev.  G.  T.,  article  by,  619. 

Lagarde,  Prof.  Paul  De,  article  bv, 
544. 

Latin  Equivalent  of  the  Name  in 
Luke  ii.  2,  translated  Cyrenius, 
Article  on  the,  by  President  Theo¬ 
dore  D.  Woolsey,  499 ;  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Latin 
name  corresponding  to  Kvpi/vtos, 
499  ;  two  names  in  Latin  records 
and  inscriptions,  499;  the  name 
P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  or  Quir- 
inus,  as  it  stands  in  Greek  writers, 
500 ;  the  third  name  as  found  in 
Florus,  502  ;  in  Tacitus,  503  ;  ar¬ 
gument  of  Perizonius,  504 ;  of 
Theodore  Ryck,  505 ;  of  Deyling, 
506  ;  the  testimony  of  inscriptions, 
508 ;  fasti  capitolini,  508 ;  fasti 
consulares  and  fasti  Praenestini, 
509  ;  inscription  in  the  museum 
at  Cortona,  510. 

Love,  Rev.  W.  D.,  article  by,  544. 

Luthardt’s  John’s  Gospel,  noticed, 
400. 

M. 

Mcllvaine,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
425. 

Meaning  of  ITTI'’,  The,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Paul  De  Lagarde,  trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  Duff,  Jr.,  544 ;  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  word  means 
Creator,  544;  derivatives  of  the 
fourth  form  were  used  for  proper 
names,  546  ;  the  notion  of  being  or 
essential  existence  not  employed 
in  early  times  to  express  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Deity,  547 ;  a  trace  of 
this  interpretation  of  Jahwe  as 
Creator  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
547 ;  can  thus  explain  how  the 
name  came  to  be  no  longer  used 
■  in  speech,  548 ;  reference  to  Ex. 
iii.  14,  548. 

Means,  D.  McGr^or,  article  by, 
255. 

•  Mehring’s  Philosophy  of  History, 
noticed,  570. 

Meyer’s  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Handbook,  noticed,  399. 

Meyer’s  Philosophical  Questions  of 
the  Time,  noticed,  572. 


Miller’s,0.  D.,  article  on  Assyriolt^ 
(with  Note  and  Reply),  696. 

Morgan,  Prof.  J.,  article  by,  114. 

Oort  and  Hoolayaas,  The  Bible  for 
Learners,  noticed,  584. 

Osgood,  S.,  D.D.,  article  by,  114. 

P. 

Paine,  Prof.  J.  A.,  article  by,  481. 

Philochristus,  noticed,  789. 

Pick,  Rev.  B.,  articles  by,  76,  309. 

R. 

Rabus  on  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
noticed,  197. 

Rawlinson’s  Origin  of  Nations,  no¬ 
ticed,  395. 

Ritschl,  Albrecht,  article  by,  656. 

Robbins;  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  articles  by, 
401,  593. 

Rothe  on  Dogmatics,  Revelation,  and 
Scripture,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John 
P.  Lacroix,  209;  two  classes  of 
dogmatics,  210 ;  the  sources  of 
dogmatics  twofold,  216;  all  our  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  ultimately  rooted 
in  feeling,  218;  each  doctrine  to 
be  tested  by  a  threefold  criterion, 
220  ;  transition  from  dogmatics  to 
revelation,  221 ;  revelation  an  in¬ 
tensifying  of  man’s  consciousness 
of  God,  223  ;  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  the  first  objective  fea¬ 
ture  in  revelation,  225 ;  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  subjective 
phase  or  inspiration,  225 ;  inspira¬ 
tion  assumes  different  forms,  226 ; 
strictly  supernatural,  227 ;  evi¬ 
dences  of  inspiration,  228;  mira¬ 
cles,  prophecy,  and  the  testimony 
of  inspired  men  are  the  revelation 
itself,  228  ;  philosophical  possibil¬ 
ity  of  miracles,  229 ;  prophecy  the 
objectification  of  inspiration,  232 ; 
the  witness  of  men,  234 ;  sacred 
writings  or  Holy  Scripture,  234 ; 
the  origin  of  the  Bible,  235 ;  ver¬ 
bal  dictation,  235 ;  sense  in  which 
the  Bible  regards  itself  as  the  word 
of  God,  236  ;  how  does  the  New 
Testament  treat  the  Old  in  regard 
to  its  inspiration  ?  238 ;  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament,  240 ;  the 
untenableness  of  the  old  theory  of 
inspiration,  243 ;  degrees  in  in¬ 
spiration,  244 ;  the  old  and  the 
new  theories  of  inspiration  can- 
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not  be  united  in  one,  245 ;  is  the 
Bible  absolutely  free  from  error  ? 
247 ;  the  several  writers  do  not 
give  an  absolutely  correct  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  his  work,  248  ; 
the  true  view  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  250 ;  every  part  of  the 
Bible  to  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  historical  criticism,  251 ;  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  old  Protestant  theol¬ 
ogy  as  to  the  Bihle,  253 ;  use  of 
th^e  old  phraseology  as  to  inspira¬ 
tion,  254. 

S. 

SchafiTs  Creeds  of  Christendom,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

Scientific  Thought,  its  bearing  on 
Theology,  article  on,  46. 

Shedd’s  Theological  Essays,  noticed, 
199. 

Shield’s  Final  Philosophy,  noticed, 
398. 

Smith’s  Faith  and  Philosophy,  no¬ 
ticed,  200. 

Star  in  the  East,  The,  article  on,  by 
Theodore  Appel,  D.D.,  147 ;  un¬ 
certain  in  what  year  or  on  what 
day  of  the  week  Christ  was  born, 
147 ;  the  old  Roman  tradition  the 
best  accredited,  149 ;  the  origin 
of  Christmas  Jewish  rather  than 
Pagan,  150 ;  the  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  properly  super¬ 
natural,  151;  its  announcement 
to  the  heathen  world  by  means  of 
a  star,  152;  the  personages  to 
whom  the  revelation  was  made, 
153;  the  star  that  guided  the 
Magi,  156 ;  supp)osed  by  Kepler 
to  have  been  a  conjunction  of 
three  stars,  158;  nature  of  these 
planetary  conjunctions,  158 ;  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  idea  that  the  star 
in  the  east  was  such  a  conjunc¬ 
tion,  160 ;  may  the  star  in  the  east 
have  been  a  new  star?  162;  the 
unusual  brilliancy  of  such  stars, 
163  ;  three  conjunctions  seen  by 
the  Magi,  164  ;  the  birth  of  an 
illustrious  personage  just  now  an¬ 
ticipated,  165  ;  a  p)eculiarly  bril¬ 
liant  star  seen  in  the  east,  165  ; 
app)earance  of  such  a  star  the  best 
explanation  of  the  journey  of  the 
wise  men,  167;  mystical  sense  of 
the  star  in  the  east,  169 ;  the  star 


announced  the  advent  of  Christ  in 
our  flesh,  170;  it  announced  his 
birth  to  the  heathen,  172;  the 
star  in  the  east  the  symbol  of  the 
world’s  conversion,  1 73 ;  a  symbol 
of  reconciliation  and  peace  among 
men,  175. 

Succoth  and  Penuel  not  yet  Identi¬ 
fied,  article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Paine,  481 ;  reasons  why  the  two 
places  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
identified,  481 ;  the  topx^aphical 
character  of  the  valley,  481  ; 
Jacob’s  journey,  485  ;  this  identi¬ 
fication  made  indepiendently  of 
Mahanaim,  486  ;  considerations 
forbidding  Penuel  at  Tulul  edh- 
Dh5h5b,  487  ;  a  change  of  name 
from  Penuel  to  one  entirely  Semi¬ 
tic  contrary  to  custom,  488 ;  the 
space  between  the  stream  and  the 
top  of  either  hill  too  short  for 
Penuel,  488  ;  no  highway  through 
this  part  of  the  valley,  489 ;  the 
site  of  TfUul  edh-Dh5hab  affords 
no  ruin  commensurate  with  Pen¬ 
uel,  491 ;  considerations  forbid¬ 
ding  Succoth  at  Dair  ‘Alld,  492  ; 
error  as  to  the  location  of  Meshra’ 
Kenyan,  497. 

Symmetry  and  Rhythm,  article  on, 
by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  708;  no 
word  remains  long  unambiguous, 
708  ;  meanings  of  symmetry,  708 ; 
definition  of  our  ideas  in  relation 
to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  709 ; 
idea  of  a  line,  710  ;  of  a  surface, 
710  ;  the  mind  has  no  interest  in 
pioints,  lines,  and  surfaces,  except 
as  they  conform  to  law,  711 ;  the 
conditions  of  pxisition  necessarily 
intellectual  conditions,  712  ;  sym¬ 
metry  implies  obedience  to  law, 
713 ;  the  beauty  of  proportion, 
714  ;  scientific  men  recognize  law 
and  harmony  in  the  external 
world,  715;  mistakes  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  natural  law,  717; 
invariability  of  law  a  pxwtulate  in 
the  natural  sciences,  718 ;  our 
definitions  of  law,  718;  Darwin’s 
scheme  of  evolution  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  law,  721 ;  the  form  of 
fbe  ultimate  atoms  may  be  wholly 
unknown,  722;  the  laws  of  sym¬ 
metry  and  rhythm  not  revealed 
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till  after  long  study,  723 ;  law 
governs  the  classification  of  plants 
and  animals,  724 ;  the  intellect 
can  distinguish  things  indistin¬ 
guishable  by  sense,  725;  every 
question  of  classification  of  forms 
a  geometrical  question,  726;  evo¬ 
lution  denies  the  existence  of  any 
order  or  plan  in  the  variations  of 
the  organic  structure,  728  ;  Agas¬ 
siz’s  Essay  onClassification  teaches 
a  difierent  doctrine,  728  ;  rhythm 
and  symmetry  in  the  estimation  of 
a  believer  in  a  Divine  Creator  not 
the  result  of  accident,  730. 

T. 

Theories  of  Atonement,  article  on, 
by  John  Morgan,  D.D.,  114;  no 
formal  theory  of  the  atonement  in 
the  primitive  church,  114;  the 
theory  that  Christ’s  death  was  a 
ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  114; 
Anselm’s  theory,  116;  the  power 
of  this  theory  by  which  its  recep¬ 
tion  was  insured,  118;  theory  of 
Nicholas  of  Methone,  119;  the 
Juridical  or  so-called  Old  School 
theory,  119;  chief  points  of  the 
theory,  1 20  ;  its  elements  of  power, 
421  ;  the  doctrine  of  justification 
involved  in  this  theory,  123;  this 
theory  nullifies  the  Scripture  doc¬ 
trine  of  forgiveness,!  26  ;  the  Gov¬ 
ernmental  or  New  School  theory, 
128  ;  substance  of  the  theory,!  29  ; 
its  elements  of  power,  129;  Col¬ 
eridge’s  theory,  132;  the  elements 
of  power  and  the  great  fault  of 
the  theory,  134;  theory  of  Dr.  I. 
M.  Campbell,  135  ;  fiushnell’s 
theory,  136  ;  substance  of  the 
theory,  137 ;  erroneous  views  of 
remission  and  justification  implied 
in  this  theory,  139  ;  difference 
between  Dr.  Bushnell’s  and  An¬ 
selm’s  theory,  143. 

Thompson’s  United  States  as  a  Na¬ 
tion,  noticed,  590. 

W. 

War  and  its  T.<e88on,  article  on,  93. 

Williams,  S.  W.,  LL.D.,  article  by, 
732. 

Wilson’s  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  noticed,  395. 

Women  Keeping  Silence  in 
Chuix-’ic's,  article  on,  by  William 


De  Loss’  Love,  D.D.,  1 ;  leading 
questions  on  the  subject  not  yet 
settled,  2 ;  two  extreme  views 
advocated  at  present,  2 ;  certain 
wrong  views  in  regard  to  woman’s 
silence  in  churches,  3 ;  wrong  view 
that  woman’s  silence  is  as  obliga¬ 
tory  now  as  in  the  apostolic  day, 
7;  customs  among  the  Christians  m 
the  early  Christian  era,  9 ;  customs 
relating  to  woman’s  silence  among 
the  Greeks,  12;  customs  as  to 
woman’s  silence  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  15 ;  present  Oriental  cus¬ 
toms  as  to  the  silence  of  women 
more  rigorous  than  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  age,  19;  influence  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Persians  in  causing  female 
silence,  20 ;  the  original  freedom 
and  power  of  woman  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation,  23  ;  the  freedom  given 
to  woman  in  modem  civilized 
Christian  society,  25;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  man’s  headship  permanent 
and  obligatory,  her  silence  only 
a  changeable  custom,  27 ;  the 
divinely  appointed  place  for  man 
and  woman  in  the  marriage  union, 
27 ;  the  obligation  of  woman  to 
have  her  head  veiled  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  assembly  taught  by  Paul, 
29 ;  the  design  of  God  in  requir¬ 
ing  in  that  age  the  silence  of  wo¬ 
men,  30;  close  connection  between 
the  silence  and  veiling,  31 ;  veil¬ 
ing  and  silence  not  now  required 
except  in  the  East,  32 ;  a  uniform¬ 
ity  of  customs  in  all  countries  not 
to  be  insisted  on,  35  ;  no  special 
danger  in  modern  society  of  wo- 
mairs  lack  of  fidelity  in  her  ofiice 
as  helpmate,  35;  the  perpetuity 
of  a  law  dependent  on  its  reason, 
36  ;  the  relation  of  man  and  wo¬ 
man  in  marriage  will  maintain 
distinctions  in  tr  eir  conduct,  38  ; 
office  of  prophetess  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  39 ;  inferences  from 
the  article,  41 ;  the  command  to 
keep  silence  to  be  modified  at 
present,  41  ;  sometimes  proper 
that  women  should  address  pro¬ 
miscuous  assemblies,  43 ;  domestic 
life  will  always  continue  to  be  the 
chief  calling  of  woman,  45. 

Woolsey,  Pres.  T.  D.,  article  by,  499 


